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ABSTRACT 

The hypothesis of this study was that scholastic 
achievement of the low achieving student has positive correlations 
with his ability to identify with his teacher. Two hundred and 
sixty-five eighth grade students, 40 percent black, viewed and heard 
one of two versions of a tape-slide presentation, one with a black 
narrator teacher and one with a white narrator teacher. The black 
teacher spoke in a Negro dialect, and the white teacher spoke in a 
standard or general American dialect. Three tests were admxnistered 
to measure: (1) concept acceptance, persuasiveness, and source 

credibility; (2) retention of information; and, (3) racial identity 
(unrelated to content of presentation). Statistical data were 
inconclusive. Although black and white students clearly identified 
with their respective racial groups, the difference in reference 
groups have no significant effect on interaction between race of 
subjects and perceived race of narrator when retention, attitude 
toward content of narration, or source credibility were the criteria, 
[Not available in hard copy due to marginal legibility of original 
document. ] (KG) 
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If no man is an island, as John Donne has stated so eloquently, 
then every man is influenced by his associates, the mem’-^ers of his 
group. The plural '‘.groups'* would be more accurate since each of us 
belongs to many groups, some of which influence our attitudes, shape 
our personality, structure our behavior, anc even affect our co.gnitivc 
processes. 
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Reference group theory, broadly interpreted to include the 
concepts of identification and cohosiveness, has provided the 
theoretical framework for the research in this study. Specifically, 
the investigation attempted to examine the relationship between 
membership in a reference group and selective cognitive processes. 
Certain relationships between .group membership and attitude were also 
explored. 

This study investigated varying effects vzhich membership in a 
racial group has on children, both black and white, attending public 
schools. 

Some scholars believe that a positive relationship exists between 
the scholastic achievement of a student and the degree to which he is 
able to identify vdth his teacher. Those who r fuse to identify or 
who become alienated bj’" their teachers do poorly. Thus, poor 
achievement in the schools, especially among Negro children, may 
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be due in' part to the inability or the unwillin«?ness of some children 
to identify with teachers of a diferent race. High achieving students 
may find it easier to identify with a teacher of a different race or 
these students may be so highly motivated that the racial similarity 
or dissimilarity of the teacher is an unimportant factor. 

•ith the increasing utilization of instructional technology, 
a second teacher-student identity pattern must also be considered, 
the identity of the narrator or te< cher who disseminates the mediated 
instruction. 

’.Tien a Negro Child viev/s educational films or instructional 
television or hears instructional records and tapes, the \:oices he 
hears and the faces he. ’sees are predominately those of I'diite teachers, 
actors, or narrators. Black actors or teachers have been used with 
increasing frequency on instructional tele^vision but most educational 
films are still lily-vrhite. 

HYFOTHBSLS 

This research investigated the racial aspect of teacher- 
student identification and the effect which this identification has 
on si'"ple retention and attitude formation among students. The study 
tested differences in lea ning and differences in attitudes tovrard 
the narrator and the subject matter he teaches when children 
(vjhite and Negro) viev' and hear a tape-slide presentation and perceive 
the narrator-teacher to be a member of their own or a differe.nt 
ethnic group. 

Three specific hj^^potheses v/ere tested. These included: 

1 . Children ■ ho perceive an instructional tape narrator 

to be a member of their om race ^dll score significantly 
higher on a retention test than vdll children who p^Tceive 
the narrator to be a member of a different race. 
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2. Children vho perceive the narrator to be a member of their 
ovn race will rate that narrator significantly higher on 
the various dimensions of source credibility and vrill also 
rate ais rfiore acceptable the content the narrator -'.iscusses 
than vdll subjects ■’•'ho perceive the narrator to be of a 



different race» 

3a The effects anticipated in the first two h: pot^’ieses 
wi3d be greatest ar.iong students who are low achievers 



and least among students v'ho are higli acldevers. 'The 
implication of this hypothesis should be explained 



further. The investigator is hypothesising that one’s 
racial group is a more imrortant reference group for 
low achievers than for high achievers. As the importance 
of the reference group declines^ the differences 
associated v.dth the race of the narrator vdll diminish. 

These three hypotheses vrere based on the postulate that 
members of a racial group do identify with others of their own race. 



The sti’dy developed and utilized a measurement of racial identifica- 



tion to test this key assumption. 

Relationships betvreen achievement and attitude which occurred 
independently of race of subject and race of narrator v/ere also 



explored . 



i'l 



I'lTBOD 



Eighth grade students from tv^o public junior high schools, 

one 

one in Des Koines, Iowa and /in Argo, Illinois (a south Chicago 
district), served as subjects for the experimental phase of the study. 
About forty per cent of these students v'ere I’en-oj the balance v^ere 
white, T\"elve intact classes of eighth graders ■'-'ere involved in the 
study and the total sample included 256 subjects. All of the subjects 
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were exposed to a fourteen-riinute instructional sound-slide presentation 

about African Bushmen.^ The students vie’/ed the sound-slido stimulus 

in their normal classroom environment. Upon completion of the 

instructional tape;, subjects ■"oro '^iven three successive tests. 

The first test consisted of six sci’iantic diff’jrential-typc^ 

attitude measures. These were dosi'^ned to mecsure concept 

acceptance (the relative acceptance by students of the subject 

matter presented in the stimulus)^ persuasiveness (the extent of 

student agreement vdth sba’'.ements of opinion made by the stimulus 

4 . 

narrator) j and four dmensions of source credibility (trustworthiness, 

d^’namism, competence, and pleasantness). The second test consisted 

of tvrenty multiple choice questions and was desimied to measure 

the su'-gects’ retention of information contained in the stimulus. 

The third instrument was unrelated to the sound-slide stimulus. 

This racial identification test attempted to obtain a measurement of 

with 

racial identity to ascertain that the subjects do identify/their 

own racial 'Toup'. This unique test was constructed by categorizing' 
well-kno^m sports, entertainment, and political celebrities into 
fifteen classifications. Nine of the fifteen classifications 
included three white c»'aLebrities and one Neg. o celebrity. Six 

I 

dumiTtiy questions, ^ach vvdth four i^hites and no I'eyroes as possible 
choices, wore interspersed ■'/'ith the racial-choic« questions to mask 
the intent of the test. 

Two Vi-rsions or treatments of the sound-slide stimulus I'ore \ 

prepared for the experiment. In the first version, the narrator 
spoke in a standard op General American dialect, and three pictures 
of a white man, supposedly the narrator, were intersperse*. • arnon':!; 
the content slides to firmly establish that the narrator was 
Caucasian. In the second version, the narrator used a Negro' ’dialect 



and three pictures of a black man were inte.^rated among the content 



slides to establish both audibly and visually that the narrator was 
Nerro, In actuality,, the same person was utilised for both audio 
narrations^ thereby eliminating the variable of personality'’ which would 
have been confounded \''ifh ethnic voice \’oro two different narrators 
employed . 

Approxirnaitol • one-half of the 2^6 sulgects (six of the t^inelve 
classes) ’’•'ore exposed to the "white" version of the sound-slide 
stimulus. The rerm-iining subjects cro exposed to the " lack" 
version. Both groups of subjects took the attitude, retention, and 
racial identification tesas ±mv.'0.±roelj aft.>r the sound-slide 
preS''ntion. 

A three '.amensional analysis of variance design ''■'as utilized to 
s W'tisticallyr analyze the eight criterion moasur ments— tho six 
attitude scales, the retention tvsst, and the racial identification 
test. Race of the subjects, achievement level of the subjects, 
and presumed race of the narrator (the treatment effect) v/ore the 
throe sources of variance in the anar'as<5s. Tests of both thrco--'''ay 
and t’’'’o — v'ay interaction ■’’oro made as ■'.'■oil as tests of main effects, 

w 

khasur orients from tho Des J'oincs and Ar'-p student samples 
were ansl-'^zed separ t^’ly rather then pooled bcc..us: each -roup of 
subjects roprcs'.ntod a sr^para-lp and distinct population,' 

> ? ’ • , R- bULTS 

Using r'xf .ronce group theory as the theoretical base for 
the study, I hypothesized that a race by troatniont interaction vrould 
occur for all six of the attitude mor<surenents and also for tho 
retention t- st. If racial similarity or dissimilarity between th; 
sender and theivpeiver of a message affects the accuisition of 
knowledge and the formation of attitudes, then subjects should 
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learn more from and also rate more favorably a narrator from their 
ovm racial '^roup* Conversely’', subjects should learn less from and 
rate loss favorably a narrator from a different racial group*- 

I hypothesized further that the intensity of the race- 
trveatment interaction I’ould vary ■'.•ith the actiieveraent level of the 
subjects; i.e., tho j^ace -narrator interaction would be g; eater for 
low achieving members of both racial grovips and less for high achieving 
members of both ;^roups. 

No triple interaction (race by treatment by achievement 
level) was si :-;nif leant in any of the analyses performed. Only 
one race by treatment interaction was significant in the ^drection 
predicted by the hypotheses. This interaction involved the 
trustx\'orthiness dimension of the source credibility scales for the Argo 
subjects, T hen mean scores for the ''our race and treatment combinations 
(white subject-white narrator, white subject-black narrator > black 
subject-white narrator, and black subject-black n rrator) vrere examined 
(disregarding tests of statistical significance), the hypothesized 
trend was evident in the frgo sample for five of tho six attitude 
scores — persuasiveness, trust- worthiness, dynamism, competence, and 
pleasantness^ — and for retention. A similar examination of mean scores 
for the Dos Koines vsample revealed a trend in the opposite direction 
for retention and for all but one (dynamism) of the six attitude scales. 
Des Koines students, both white and Negro, seemed to be making a 
special effort to demonstrate their lack of racial prejudice by 
giving higher attitudinal ratings to the narrator from a racial 
group different than their own. 

The racial identification scores revealed anbther difference 

between the Des Koines and the /rgo students* Black students from 
scifiiols 

botiyhad almost identical mean scores of 6.57 and 6.50 but Des Moines 
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whites chose more Negro celebrities (2.79) than Argo i-hite students 
( 1 , 63 ). The principal and tvjo teachers in the Des Moines school were 
Negro while all of the Argo faculty we‘>^e white^ but it is impossible 
to determine what effect this difference had on either the racial 
identification scores or the differenc in the patterns of race- 
treatment interaction. 

'hen the three main effects of the analyses race, treatment^ 
and achievement — v^ere examined separately, no significant dijt'ferences 
in retention or any of the six attitude scales could be at .ributed 
to the race and treatment factors, A pattern of significant 
differences was found among achievement levels, however, fs expected, 
high achieviiig students performed best on the retention test, follovred 
by middle and then by lovr achievers. These findings w^ere corroborated 
by correlation techniques v.iiich yielded a significant ( .55) correlation 
between the achievement and retention scores. More surprisingly, high 
achieving students rated the narrator highc-r on the six attitude 
scales than middle and low achieving students. Differences between 
high and middle achievers v'ore not great generally, but differences 
between both of these groups and the group of lowr achievers formed 
a uniform pattern. Low achieving students consistently perceived 
the narrator less favorably than other students did. 

DLSCl'iSSION 

Statistical data from the -xperiment were inconclusive. None 
of the three hypotheses stated earlier can be accepted on the basis 
of evidence from this study. Though the black students clearly 
identified more with Negroes than v^hites and whites identified more 
vith ^^/hites, as the racial identification test showed, this difference 
in reference groups had no significant effect on interaction between 
race of subjects and perceived race of narrator w'hen retention, 
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attitude toward content of narration, or source credibility were the 
criteria. 

If we give full credence to the results of the analyses, we 
must conclude that black and white students learn equally well 
from mediated teachers (and perhaps from classroom teachers) of 
similar or dissimilar racial backgrounds. Obviously I am not willing 
to draw these conclusions from my own limited research. I have already 
expressed some misgivings about the representational quality of the 
sample subjects. Two other extraneous factors also may have 
influenced the research data. 

The sound-slide stimulus and the measurement instruments were 
a.dministered by myself rather than by the regular cleissroom teacher. 

This procedure assured a uniform presentation of the experiment but 
it also introduced the possibility of a laboratory or "Hawthorne” 
effect emong the students. 

Secondly, the sound-slide presentation may have been topic-bound. 
The suitability of the particular subject, the Bushman of South 
Africa, was given careful consideration because race is a key element 
in this study. It was concluded that no subject is truly neutral. 
Further, since the purpose of this research was the examination of 
certain cognitive and attitudinal differences which may be related 
to race, it was judged that a stimulus dealing with African Negroes 
might maximize these differences. At the same time, it was recognized 
that the selection of a "racially-bound" topic would limit the 
generalization of findings from this research to broad topics of 
varying subjects. 

The Bushman topic might have maximized the identification process, 
but, on the other hand, it might have had the opposite effect on 
blacks who want to disassociate with these primitive Africans. 



Because of my own predisposition to the social sciences I failed 
to consider the utilization of scientific or mathematical topics 
which, in retrospect, might have been more neutral in their effect 
on attitude. 

Further experimentation with a larger and more carefully 
selected sample of students is now needed to examine in greater 
depth the effects of racial identification on the cognitive and 
affective processes. Future studies should also examine the 
variables which increase or decrease the degree of racial 
identification present among children as well as the variables 
which increase or decrease the effects of racial identification. 
Some of these variables might include the proportion of black and 
white students in a particular school, the demographic background 
of the neighborhood and the school, and the degree of past and 
present contact by students with teachers from the same and/or 
from a different racial group. 
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NOTES 



^The terms identification and cohesiveness are so closely 
related that they "will be used interchangeab'iy in this paper. 
Identification is the process by which an individual equates himself 
with other persons who possess certain similarities. Cohesiveness 
refers to the tendency for a number of individuals who possess 
similarities to form and/or remain within a. group. 

2 

Richard LeC;, The Bushman of the Kalahar i ~ -A sound-sliae 
Instructional Package (New York: The Macmillan Company, I968). 

The presentation as packaged lasts thirty minutes. An edited 
version of the script was utilized in this experiment. 

^Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy H. Tannenbaum, 

T he Measurement of Meaning (Urbana; The University of Illinois 

Press, 1957) • 

^David K. Eerlo and James B. Lem.ert, "A Factor Analytic 
Study of the Dimensions of Source Credibility,” Paper presented at 
the 1961 Convention of the Speech Association of America, New York. 
James C. McCroskey, "Scales for the Measurement of Ethos,” Speec h 
Monographs , XXXIII (March, I966) 65 - 72 . 

^Initially, the Des Moines and Argo subjects were pooled and 
a single analysis was performed. Inspection of the data indicated 
that the subjects represented two quite different populations. It 
therefore appeared that separate analyses for each sample would 
make possible a more meaningful interpretation of the data. 
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